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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE RISING GENERATION. 


Believing that you rightly appreciate the utility and importance of 
the religious instruction uf youth, we appeal to you in behalf of our Ju- 
venile publication. The Guardian has been extensively circulated in 
our country for five years, and trom the numerous unsolicited testimoni- 
als in its favour, and the many accounts we have received of its happy 
effects upon the hearts of the young, we have reason to believe that our 
dabour has not been in vain inthe Lord. Those wno nave felt the mos 
eng Germany in the improvement of the rising generation, bave 
been ¢he first to give publicity to this work,believing that it would have a 
direct tendency to cultivate in youth a taste for an pra reading, and 
thus direct the mind from the pernicious reading of novels and other 
‘books of vanity. ‘That this desirable effect has in very many instances 
been produced, we have the most pleasing proof. This Juvenile Maga 
zine, the first ever published in America, has bad ils patrons in all the 
States in the Union, and the opinion of the christian community respect- 
Mog the importance of the object, bas, in a variety of ways, been fully 
expressed. May we not therefore confidently ask your co-operation in 
endeavouring to circulate this work more extensively, and especially 
among the youth in yourplace. In no way perhaps can you more effec- 
tually advance the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. than by your 
exertions to form the minds of youth around you to habits of virtue and 
morality. And what can you do more direetly calculated. to aceomplish* 
this most important object, than by. putting into their hands religious 
publications adapted to their age and taste. 

Besides receiving nearly all the Religious Papers and Magazines in 
this country, we regularly receive several monthly publications from 
Europe, which are devoted exclusively to the moral and religious in- 
struction of the young; and as we have already engaged the assistance 
of some of the best writers for youth, we hope to be able not only to 
continue but to increase the merit of the work. : 

Without the patronage of Gospel Ministers, and Christian parents, the 
Guardian cannot be supported ; to them, therefore, do we look for as- 
sistance, confident that they will not suffer the flood of periodical publi- 
cations in this country to deprive our youth of the privilege of perusing 
a work, which was at first designed, and has ever been entirely devoted 
to theirimprovement. Should you be unable to use personal exertions 
to increase the subscription for this work, will you have the goodness to 
put it into the hands of some pious friend, or some young person who 
wil easily obtain subscribers enough to entitle them to a copy gratis. 

(For Gonditions see 3d p. of tite cover.) 




















CONDITIONS. 


The Guarpian is printed on good paper, in monthly numbers’ of 36 
duodecimo pages each, and stitched in handsome priated covers, mek- 
ing in one year a volume of 432 pages. 

The price to subscribers is one dollar to be paid in advance—one dol- 
lar twenty five cents if not paid by the first of March—and one dollar 
and fifty cents if not paid by the close of the year These conditions 
will not be varied from, as nothing but prompt payment will support 
the work at this low price 

Those who are accountabte for any number of copies not less than 6, 
nor over 20, will be entitled to every 7th copy gratis : if over 20 and less 
than 50, an allowance of 20 per cent. If over 50 copies an allowance 
of 30 per cent. 

Bundles will be forwarded to the following agents at the expense of the 
publisher ; where they can be called for or forwarded at the expense 
and risque ef subscribers, viz. Richardson & Lord, Boston; Peter B. 
Gleason, & Co. Hartford; Dea. S Eells, Middletown ; Samuel Whi- 
ting, corner of Greenwich’and Fulton streets, New York. 

No subscription wil! be taken for less than a year, commencing with 
the January number, and all arrearages must be paid before it can be 
stopped Those who do not give notice to discontinue before the close 
of any one volume, will be considered as pledged to take the succeeding 
volume. 

The Guardian will be printed the first week in every menth, and for- 
warded by mail or otherwise, according to the direction of subscribers; ° 
and at their risque and expense in all cases, excepting those stated 
above. 

All pay ments for the sixth volume must he made to the subscriber, or 
his agents, and all letters (post paid) addressed to Nathan Whiting, 
or the Editor of the Guardian, will be duly attended to. 

NATHAN WHITING. 














TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


We take this oppertunily to remind the Patrons of the Guardian, 
that the present volume is drawing near to a close. Weshall continue 
tosend the work to all who do not give notice to have it stopped be- 
fore the close of the volume. We heve no other way to ascertain the 
number wanted for the next year ; and it is reasonable that those whe 
neglect to give such notice, should be considered as. pledged to take 
the next volume. 

The present is a favourable time for those who feel friendly to the 
Guardian, to increase its circulation.—Each number of the next volume 
will contain a handsome engraving ; and the only reward we ask in re- 
turn for the additional expense, is, that those who now take the Guar- 
dian, should each of them obtain another subscriber. 

{7 We must earnestly request those who have not paid for the 
present volume to forward the amount of their subscriptions. The 
amount is trifling (o each, but of great consequence to the publisher. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The friends of youth are informed that we have for sale at the office 
of the Religious Intelligencer andthe Guardian, an extensive assort- 
ment of Juvenile Books, suitable for premiums for Sabbath Schools, 
and for children of private schools and families. 

Christian parents and ministers have long felt the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between the.good and the bad, the tares and the wheat wher 
purchasing books for childrén—knowing that it is far. more dangerous 
to put an improper book into the hands of a child, than into the hands 
of a grown person. To avoid this difficulty and prevent the necessity 
of reading every book before it is purchased, the subscriber has, with 
much eare and pains, selected an assortment of books which are moral 
and interesting : comprising more than seventy different kinds, which 
are offered for sale at various prices from 15 certs up to $4 per dozen. 

We have also at this office Tracts published. by the American Tract 
Society consisting of about 170 different kinds at | mill per page 

Oct. 1. NATHAN WHITING. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
- 

The Religious Intelligencer, a weekly paper, is published at New 
Haven, by Nathan Whiting, at the ssme office with the Guardian. The 
9th volume commenced the Ist. of Jone. It is new printed ona super 
royal sheet, paged andsfolded for binding in the octavo form, making « 
volume each year of 832 large pages. 


CONDITIONS. 


The price of a single copy Is $2,50, to be paid in advance. ee 
To tliose who are acconntable for 7 or more copies, the price is $2 
in advance, or $2,50 to be paid in six months from the tiaie of subserib- 

ing. i . | 
Agents whio are accounta le, are allowed 10 per cent commission. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
PROCRASTINATION. 


Or the many ills towards which youth are prone, few are 
more general, and eventually more productive of evil and 
regret, than procrastination. It is a natural consequence of 
the heedlessness of youth, and though it sometimes wears 
away when riper years approach, yet at first a habit, and 
then becomes a “ second nature,’’ its effects often remain 
stamped on the character for life. 

Man has a natural averseness to labour and pain; and in 
the spring days of life, when joy sits enthroned on the heart, 
and hope bears full sway, this propensity to shun care par- 
ticularly appears.. At this season, the importance of the 
present minute is overlooked, time flies unheeded and unim- 
proved by numbers, and youth leave till to-morrow that 
which should be done to-day, and which nothing materially 
now prevents; and do not consider that every moment of 
delay adds to the difficulty of the undertaking. The present 
alone fills the eye, the future and its consequences fade and 
disappear. 

Engaged in some trivial employment, productive of no 
real benefit, either to himself or others, and frequently in a 
state of idleness ; the youth puts off his duty till some time 


more opportune ; that time never arrives; and should he 
Vou. Vi. No. 11. 31 















362 Procrastinatioi. 





have fixed upon a period for the performance oi a ceitaii 
act, when the moment comes, it does not accord, as yet, 
with his designs, it interferes with some pleasure, or breaks 
in upon the insidious ease of indolence, and is again put off ; 
and finally the time has gone by ; and this, once so eusy to 
be performed, can now be obtained but with difficulty, or as 
too often is the case, never. 

Incalculable are the evils resulting from this spirit of in- 
dulgence. A purpose is formed to-day, and stayed until to- 
morrow, when another design is proposed to be put into ex- 
ecution, and this too is stayed; purpose accumulates on pur- 
pose, design upon design, and a very chaos of d fficulty aris- 
es from their multiplicity alone, independent of all other ob- 
structions which naturally occur in this world of care, conse- 
quently some part, or the whole, are abandoned, and never 
executed. 

And how often, too, do difficulties existing in the imagin- 
ation alone, and which we strive to persuade ourselves are 
real, thwart our undertaking, or intercept a begun design? 
This is one of the strange inconsistencies of man, concomi- 
tant with the spirit of delay. Averse as he is to all evils, 
he will strive and conjure up imaginary ones, as though our 
life had not a due proportion of cares existing in reality. 
We will often rather torment ourselves with a perspective 
view of unreal ills, than suffer a moment’s inconvenience in 
accomplishing what we know must at some time be done. 
We will keep ourselves in an unpleasant suspensive situation, 
anticipating obstructions sooner than see whether they exist 
or not, er by one bold push conquer them at once. 

Procras was a young man of bright parts and fine talents ; 
but they were all shaded by this unhappy habit. ‘That live- 
ly imagination he possessed, was only employed in creating 
images and ideal opposition in his mind, that deterred him 
from any task, or business of utility. When at the univer- 

ty, he would delay his lessons until the last minute, and 
put off his studies so long, that when called upon for his ex- 
ercises, he was compelled to run them over in such haste, 
that he was unable to receive any lasting impression, or ben- 
efit from them. Marcus, his room-mate, of capacity far in- 
ferior to himself, bestowed unwearied diligence upon his 
tasks, and thus exceeded Procras in improvement. Procras, 
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naturally anubitious, felt a considerable degree of mortifica- 
tion at being excelled by Marcus; but he resolved that to- 
morrow he would undertake the prosecution of his studies, 
with industry. But the morrow came and went, and his 
resolution was again deferred. He also placed so much con- 
fidence in his own abilities, he thought time enough re- 
mained for exertion, and he resolved soon to strive for the 
ofiered reward 5 but continually procrastinating, the day of 
examination arrived, and Marcus gained the prize. Yet this 
mortification had but a momentary effect; he thoughy on 
his folly 5 resolved to do better at some future period ; and 
then even put off the consideration of this subject until ano- 
ther time. When he had left the university, it was with few 
attainments of useful knowledge ; he might have as well 
idled away his time, any where or how, with as much bene- 
fit; and all because he kept putting off the hour of improve- 
men. 

By the death of his father, called to a handsome property 
as his only heir, no dependent friends to support, this same 
propensity showed itself. His steward told him the houses 
of his tenats wanted repairs; he would attend to that next 
day ; and delayed his attention until the buildings were in 
ruins, and the tenants had gone off, leaving the back rent 
unpaid. His property was continually going to wreck 
through his negligence. But he would soon make some ex- 
ertion or other, he knew not exactly what, to make up his 
losses. By and by his estate was mortgaged, and he was 
compelled to sacrifice the greater part of it, to enable him 
to redeem a small portion, which hardly affords him a sup- 
port, This is considering procrastination as affecting com- 
mon life, and our external concerns: but in a moral piont of 
view, to illustrate this, and place it in a more striking light, 
let us suppose a man cultiv ating a spot of ground. Early in 
the spring, when the plants put forth in all their health and 
vigour, When there is no interruption to his labours but an 
April shower that passes in a moment, that serves but to re- 
fresh the earth and make its fruits more glad, and when he 
is neither depressed by the insufferable heat of a midsum- 
mer’s noon day, nor chilled by the blasts of autumn; thus, 
when al nature conspires to assist him in his undertaking, 
that he should neglect all these, the advantages of the season, 
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364 Procrastination. 
and put off till another time that due attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil which it now requires, more than ever. 
Those weeds which at first small, young and tender, it would 
have taken little pains to erase, while they had not taken 
root with firmness, soon striking deeper into the soil, with 
more tenacity, preserve their hold ; and they are rendered 
the more difficult to be extirpated by delay. They increase 
and grow more and more, and cause the useful plants to 
become the weaker by drawing from them the nourishment 
they require. ‘The soil hardens from the want of care; and 
should the weeds be suffered to remain too late, overtopping 
the wholesome plants, they drive them from their beds, and 
ruin their growth and usefulness. And now should the cul- 
tivator atiempt the erasement of the noxious herbs, he can- 
not but bring up with them the greater part of profitable 
vegetables, and the few that remain do not pay him for his 
labour; and with too late regret and repentance, he per- 
ceives what, with a little care duly and seasonably bestow- 
ed, would have yielded him a profitable crop, entirely wast- 
ed and come to nought. 

Thus in the spring days of life, when the youthful and 
tender mind is most capable of receiving impressions of vir- 
tue and useful lessons of improvement; when the soui ex- 
pands with hope and the ideas shoot forth with vigour ; 
when no lasting cares seize upen the mind, and health 
glows through the frame, pouring its invigor: ting influence 
over the mental faculties ; then is the season to cultivate the 
mind and cherish the young scions of virtue, to root out the 
fast growing tares of vice. Now they have not, as yet, be- 
come firmly fixed in their hold, which when they have at- 
tained a larger size, and one after another accumulated, are 
so difficult to destroy. 

Now it is, you must not permit sloth and indolence to 
gain an ascendancy over you, As yet, the cares of the noon 
of life scorch net your bones. ‘Then regard each precious 
moment as it flies with watchful jealousy. Let it not es- 
cape you without leaving a pleasing remembrance of virtuous 
improvement behind. 

Every new day brings with it new cares. Permit one 
weed of vice to flourish, it gathers strength apace, new ones 
shoot up, the powers of the mind are wasted on, and nours 
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ish these, in the place of moral goodness ; the innate facul- 
ties are deprived of their support, and virtue sickens and 
dies. 

Seize the hours of opportunity as they approach, nor per- 
mit the wiuter of life to chill you with tormenting reflections 
on ill-spent time. 

O the keenness of thoughts of past time thrown away ! 
With what rancour is that man tormented, who reflects on 
the follies of his youth, and on those invaluable moments 
now fled for ever, in which he might have laid up a store ot 
happiness and content to cheer and gild his declining days. 

Oh had he but listened to the voice of virtue, and cast off 
the shackles of the syren vice then, nor so long put off the 
day when he would strike into duty’s path, now so hard to 
find, how happy he might have been. But the hour has 
passed by. Itis now too late to secure untainted happiness 
to himself. Let him do all he can to make up for the innu- 
merable procrastinations of his former life, still each hour, 
each minute of thought will be embittered by regret of past 
neglect. In sombre gloom he draws his remaining days 3 
and how oft, O how oft, in darkness his ruin sets. A.® 


oo 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JANE BROWN. 


Jane Brown was once a scholar, and lately a teacher, in 
St. Ann’s Sunday-school in Lancaster. I have known her 
many years, and have often watched her conduct. She was 
mild, affectionate, and teachable: constant in her attend- 
ance at the school ; and when there, she was diligent and 
attentive. ‘Towards her teachers she was modest and re- 
spectful : and I always thought her a hopeful girl. I have 
often proposed questions to her, to which she has given me 
answers, which might have put persons much older than 
herself to the blush. From her mother, I have often heard 
pleasing accounts of her. The good things she had been 
taught at school, were carried home ; and sometimes she 
has tried to cemfort her friends when in trouble, by leading 
them to consider, that “ God always sends afflictions for our 
profit,” and that, he will provide for them that trust in him. 
31* 
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About three years ago, her mother mentioned a circumstance 
to me, which gave me much pleasure. New bonnets had 
been given at the school, to the children. A person, who 
doubtless wished to shew a mark of her approval of Jane, 
trimmed her bonnet, and made it appear more shewy than 
the rest. She took it home, and said to her mother, “ mo- 
ther, I can’t wear this bonnet ; I can’t for shame put it on; 
I could not look my teacher in the face with a bonnet so 
decked :” and, bursting into tears, she said, “ what am I,a 
poor vile sinner, that I should be better dressed than the 
rest !” The ribbon was taken off—About six months ago, 
her mother died. Jane was resigned to the will of heaven : 
to her_weeping relations she : said, “ don’t fret so much ¢ it 
is wrong; it has pleased God to take her, and he knows 
best, we ought not to murmur.” Six weeks before hei 
death, Jane attended divine worship on the morning of the 
Lord’s day. She was taken very ill in the chapel. One 
day when ‘I called to see her, she told me how much she ned 
been impressed with the last sermon she had heard. “ It 
seemed, (said she,) like a warning voice tome. Mr. H. 
concluded his sermon ” a very solemn manner, and it Is 
always in my mind: ‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, con- 
sider your ways.’ ‘ ‘Phus saith the Lord of Hosts, prepare 
to meet thy God.” 

I once asked her, if she had ever expected to recover ? 
” © Do you ever desire to get better 7” 

































She answered, “ no.’ 
*¢T do not wish it,’ she replied. At another time, when I 
called to see her, I found her very vill, but quite resigned. 
She held out her feeble hand, and smiling said, “ ‘Vhe Lord 
is very merciful, and very good in sending many of my 
christian friends to see me.” She mentioned several whom 
she had seen. “ It was a blessed day for me, that I was ever 
sent to a Sunday-school ! O! it is a great blessing that my 
memory is so good. I can’t bear to read now; but the 
verses andthe texts I learnt and repeated at school, seem as 
if I had only just read them. ‘They are so fresh to me, they 
seem as if they were placed before me ; and I can think on 
them, and they are quite a comfort to me.” 

{ asked her if she had any fear of death ? She answered, 
“ at first used to be sadly afraid; butnot now. Sometimes " 
all looks dark and dull; and then again it is bright and plea- 
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Life and Death of Jane Brown. 


sant, and Tam happy. Mr. H. tells me I shall miss a great 
deal by being removed so soon : a deal of trouble from the 
world, and from my own heart, and from the enemy of souls. 
He told me all about Mrs. W. and how she was supported, 
and how happy she was ; and it is encouragement for me.” 
To her relatives she one day said, “ I was talking before my 
sickness about having a new frock this summer, if spared ; 
but I shall have a better robe to wear, than the one I thought 
of having—I shall have a robe washed, and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb.” One of her friends said, “‘ Jane, I 
am afraid you have had too much pride, you have thought 
too much about dress.”— Yes, I fear it has been one of my 
besetting sins.”” A short time before her death, slie said, 
‘ when [ was in health, I used to think there was a great 
division between earth and heaven: but now I find there ts 
none ; it seems to bg within my reach : just as if I could 
step into it.” A goung friend calling to see her, ene day, 
she exhorted her with much affectionn to press forward, and 
to attend seriously to the concerns of her soul ; “ or else 
(said she) we shail not be companions in heaven.” ‘To her 
brother-in-law she said, “ OQ! William, L have been a great 
sinner, but I have found a great Saviour.” It was noticed 
that whenever any person called to see her, who did not 
talk to her about her best concerns, she would close her eyes 
and turn upon her side as if she was going to sleep ;_ but the 
reverse was the case, when any of her christian friends visi- 
ted her. It was a great comfort to Jane, if any of her friends 
would kneel by her bed-side and pray with her: she al- 
ways appeared refreshed and comforted. The sabbath be- 
fore she died, her brother-in-law said, “ Jane, as you have 
no company would you like me to stay with you this morn- 
ing 2?” * Oh! no, go to the chapel ; 1 am not without com- 
pany, my Saviour is about my bed and about my path.” Or 
the evening of the same day, at her request some of her 
companions sung the hymn beginning, “ Courage my soul, 
behold the prize,’? &c. When they had finished it, she 
said, “I shall never sing with you again ; but before anoth- 
er sabbath is over, I hope to be with better singers.” One 
day having suffered much violent pain, a relative said to 
her, “ Jane, the Lord has been touching you, that he may 
stir, you up, and keep you from being careless.” “ Yes, 
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368 On Quenching the Spirit. 


(she replied, the Lord is very good to rouse me 3 Iain best 
then ; for like St. Paul, Ican say, ‘ when L am weak, then I 
am strong. - 

The day before her death, she expressed her wish, that 
the teachers at the Sunday -school might be warned not to 
put off repentance till a dying hour: for said she, “ if my 
eternal concerns had not been attended to before my sick- 
ness. I could have done nothing : I feel the pain of my body 
drawing away my mind froin better things.” She desired 
that both teachers and scholars might have a word of exhor- 
tation given them after her decease. I saw her a few hours 
before she died; she was in dreadful pain. Her sufferings 
during the whole of the day were very great: but not a 
murmur escaped her lips. I said to her, “ Jane, is the Sa- 
vour precious ? if he is, all is well.” She looked earnestly 
at me, and faintly whispered, “ yes, yes. ” And soon after 
she died. . 


ON QUENCHING THE SPIRIT. 


“ My children,” said the old man, “ few will be the 
words of your dying father. 1 wish them to sink deep into 
your hearts.” Then raising himself a little in his bed with 
a degree of strength which he had not been able to com- 
mand for several of the last weeks of his sickness, he pro- 
ceeded — 

“ When young I enjoyed religious privileges and was the 
subject of occasional serious reflection. When just entering 
my sixteenth year, religious impressions were made on my 
mind with unusual force. I seemed to hear a voice conti- 
nually saying to me seek religion now. I was unhappy ; 
my former amusements lost their relish. Still 1 was not 
willing wholly to relinquish them, and obey the voice which 
urged me to seek religion immediately. One day, after 
much reflection, I deliberately promised to God that as soon 
as the season of youthful amusement was past I would give 
myself to religious pursuits. My anxieties immediately left 
me; I returned to my amusements, and the whole subject 
was soon forgotten. 
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When at twenty-five, the monitory voice returned, remind- 
ed me of my promise, and again pressed upon me the im- 
portance of eternal things. Though [ had not thought of 
my promise for years, I acknowledged its obligation, but an 
immediate fulfilment seemed more impracticable than it did 
nine years before. 

‘IT vowed with increased solemnity, that when the cares 
of a rising family should subside, I would certainly attend to 
the concerns of religion. 

“* Again I applied myself to worldly avocations, and soon 
buried all thoughts of the admonition I had received. At 
fifty, when you my children, were diminishing, instead of in- 
creasing my cares, this heavenly monitor returned. ‘“ Ful- 
fil your promise, seek religion now,” was continually pres- 
sing upon my mind. I knew that I had made such a pro- 
mise, but I felt dissatisfied that its fulfilment should be 
claimed so soon. I regretted that I had not attended to the 
subject before, when I could have done it with less diffi- 
culty ; but such was the extent and pressure of my business 
that to do it then seemed impossible. The subject made 
me unhappy, and after much deliberation I sought relief to 
my troubled feelings by most solemnly renewing my promise 
to God. When, I said, the pressure of business is past, l 
will devotemy whole attention to a preparation for eternity. 

““ No sooner had_I fixed my mind on this course than my 
anxieties left me, the strivings of the Spirit ceased in my 
bosom, and ceased forever. When sickness warned me of 
approaching death I sought to fix my feelings on this sub- 
ject, but it was in vain. ‘There was a gloom and terror 
drawn around religion at which my soul shuddered. I felt 
that I was forsaken of God, but it did not move me. I had 
no love to God, no repentance for sin, nor wish to forsake it. 
i felt nothing but the sullen gloom of despair—I knew I was 
in the hands of a justly offended God from whom I expec- 
ted no mercy, and could ask none. With these feelings I 
am now avout toenter the eternal world. To you my chil- 
dren I can only say, profit by my example—quench not the 
Spirit—seek religion now, if you would avoid a miserable 
eternity ; put not off the concerns of your soul till i? 
The. sentence died upon his lips; his strength, which had 
been all summoned to make this hast effort - Idenly failed, 
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he fell back upon his bed, and with a groan that seemed to 

speak the pains of another world, the immortal Spirit took 
its flight from that body which it had inhabited nearly four- 
score years, to receive according to that it had done. 

This little narrative | had from a grandson of the old man, 
who stood by his dying bed. He was a minister of the gos- 
pel, and dated his first permanent conviction from the solem- 
nities of that awful scene. ‘The descendants of the old man 
were numerous, most of whom became hopefully pious. 
Two, who are now preachers, and several others were first 
awakened by his dying charge. 

A few particulars in the last years of this aged sinner are 
perhaps worthy of remark. 

Three years before his death there was a revival in the 
place where he resided, and the son with whom he lived was 
a subject of its influence. He made the most violent oppo- 
sition to his son’s religious feelings, and never whilst able to 
move about the house did he remain in the room during 
family prayers, nor till his dying hour was a prayer offered 
in his hearing at his request. 

He so studiously aveided all religious conversation, that 
from the death of his wife, which was thirteen years previ- 
ous, he was never known to say a word about his own feel- 
ings, till in his dying moments he made the communication 
above given. 

Dear youth, whose eyes may glance over this brief narra- 
tive, did you ever feel any anxiety about eternity ?—any of 
the strivings of God’s Spirit ? If you did, I pray you suffer 
a word of entreaty from one who desires your everlasting 
peace. Quench not the Spirit. Say not to the heavenly 
Messenger when I am old I will hear, lest in old age you lie 
down in sorrow and despair ; lest God should say of yeu, 
“ he is joined to his idols, let him alone.” 

It has been my privilege to witness several revivals of re- 
ligion, chiefly among youth, and there is not one in which I 
cannot recal individuals who were awakened, and deeply 
anxious, for a time, but who resisted God’s Spirit, and ap- 
peared at last to be hardened in iniquity. Few, perhaps, 
attain that eminence in hardness of heart to which that aged 
man I have mentioned arrived, but he only who searcheth 
the heart knoweth how many there are to whom, after re- 
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On Filial Piety. 


peated invitations of mercy, God says, because I have cal- 
led, and ye have refused—therefore will I laugh at your 
calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. 

Should you grieve this Holy Spirit, should you provoke 
him to take a final flight from your bosoms, you would as 
surely lie down in eternal sorrow as if the pit were already 
closed upon you. Seek ye the Lord then whilst He may 
be found, call ye upon Him whilst he is near, and may the 
Holy Spirit enable you to seek that you may find salvation, 
that your sowls may live.—Monitor. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


ON FILIAL PIETY. 
No. I. 


The relation between parents and children gives to pa- 
rents a claim to the love and obedience of children. It has 
pleased God to provide for obedience on the part of children, 
in sanctioning the right of parents to it, and in giving to chil- 
dren natural affection for their parents. ‘They are so con- 
stituted that from their earliest years, they manifest a. fond- 
ness for their parents. They are in so many respects 
dependent on them, and they receive so many favours from 
them, that they look up to them as their lawgivers and 
guides, and in general have a respect and affection for them, 
which they have for no other persons, except for those, who in 
their education, act in the relation of parents to them. The 
wisdom of God is apparent in the existence and growth of their 
natural affection, as it gives to parents an ascendency in gov- 
erning them, and securing obedience from them. Every child, 
who treats his parents with disrespect, is wanting in affec- 
tion towards them, and in reverence for their authority Un- 
dutiful conduct in a child towards a parent has its origin in 
a depraved heart; an heart destitute of filial piety. Love 
to God in the heart of a child will beget love for his parents ; 
and will improve and strengthen his natural affection. A 
child must think disrespectfully of his parents before he can 
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speak disrespectfully of them ; he must be undutiful in heart, 
before he can be in conduct :—if the child have that affection 
and esteem, gratitude and reverence towards them, which 
are becoming in him, as their child; and which piety to 
God requires him to cherish, he will never knowingly dis- 
honour his parents. This state of feeling in children leads 
them to repose an affectionate confidence in their parents, 
to go to them for advice and guidance, to think and feel that 
they are safe in following their advice, and in conforming to 
their wishes. ‘lhus children, whose hearts are formed to 
honour their parents, will submit their purposes and plans, 
to be amended and guided by the wisdom of their parents. 
They will feel that their parents are their superiors in expe- 
rience and wisdom, that God has placed them under their 
care, In subordination to their authority, and thus they will 
cherish in their minds habits of veneration and respect. 

It sometimes occurs in the Providence of God, that chil- 
dren are permitted to enjoy privileges in the course of their 
education, beyond what their parents enjoyed: so that, in 
the result, the difference between them and their parents in 
the world is great. ‘The parents in such cases in compari- 
son with the children, are leftin obscure life, without much 
education, and perhaps but little known in the world. In 
these cases, children are much exposed to temptation to for- 
get their parents, and to lose the affection, esteem and grati- 
tude, implied in filial piety. But the moral precept requir- 
ing children to honour their parents *s uniformly binding 
on children. Difference of education and external privi- 
leges does not free them from obligation to love their pa- 
rents. If God, in his providence, has made them to differ 
from their parents in education, this difference is a reason 
for gratitude to God, but no reason why they should cease 
to love and honour their parents. They ought to cherish 
feelings of veneration, for and attachment to them, because 
they are their parents, and to hold in affectionate remem- 
brance the debt of gratitude, which they owe them. Nor 
are parents, when they become old and infirm, to be forgot- 
ten by children. It is the duty of children to persevere in 
their affection and esteem for them unto the end of life. It 
is the part of Heathen to cast off their aged parents, and to 
ieaye them to want and to die; but it is the part of Chris- 
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tians, wlio are the children of God by Jesus Christ, to care 
for their parents, and to be tenderly solicitous for their wel- 
fare, when they are old and decrepid. 

[n no situation does filial piety appear so lovely as in the 
affectionate regard of children towards their aged parents. 
[t is amiable and of good report, and commends itself to the 
esteem of all : but, on-the other hand, the common sense of 
mankind enlightened by the Gospel decides that the man is a 
brute, whois wanting in affection for his parents when they are 
old, or who is ready to cast them off, unmindful of the ‘debt 
of love and gratitude, which he owes them. He, who can be 
guilty of such filial ingratitude, is capable of ‘perpetrating 
any crime. He rends the ties of natural affection, and di- 
vests himself of the common sensibilities of humanity, and 
shows himself to bea hardened wretch. The man, who can 
cast off his parents when they are old, and no longer able to 
serve him, is an unfeeling monster. With him, gratitude, 
as a principle of action has no influence—with him the com- 
mands of God have no inflaence—with him the strongest 
claims of affection have no influence. He deserves the ex- 
ecrations of all good men, and provokes the vengeance of 
God, which sooner or later will be poured upon his head. 
There i is no man in the exercise of reason, who can approve 
such conduct :—filial impiety is unlovely at any period in 
life, but when helpless and aged parents are the objects of it, 
itis cruel. All children should be admonished to avoid 
even the appearance of this crime. And they should love 
and revere their parents through life ; they should comfort 
and console them in the decline of life—should bear with 
their infirmities of age—alleviate their sorrows, and render 
their evening of life peaceful and happy—attend them with 
affection and respect to the tomb, and cherish a grateful re- 
membrance of them, when dead. L. 5 
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TEACHER. Our last conversation I think closed just 
as Christian reached the gate. ’ 
fh Nat. Yes, sir, and I long to know whether he got in. | 

Tea. Yes; he looked up and saw it written over the 
gate, “ Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” (Matt. 
vii. 7.) This must greatly have encouraged him; and af- 
fords encouragement to almost every poor burdened sinner, [7 
to seek relicf from that blessed Saviour, who will i inno wise 
cast out any that come unto him. (John vi. 37.) 

Christian knocked again and again, saying, 








‘May I vow enter here! Will he within 
Open to sorry me, thovgh I have been 
An undese: ving rebel ¢ Then shall | 
Not failto sing his lasting praise on high.’ 
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At last one came to the gate, named Goodwill: this name is 
intended to express, how heartily willing the blessed God 
and merciful Saviour are to receiv and admit penitent bro- 
ken-hearted sinners. On Goodwill inguiving of Christian 
who he was, and what he wanted, he replied, ‘I am a poor 
burdened sinner, come from the city of destruction, and ‘a 
ei ing to the mount Zion, that | may be delivered from th . 
, wrath tocome. I am told that this gate is the way re si 
I therefore pray that you would let me in. Goodwill re- 
plied, that he was willing with all his heart, so he opened 
the gate; and as Christian was stepping in he gave him a 
puil, and shewed him that yonder castle was kept by Beel- 
zebub, from whence he, and they that were with him, shot 
arrows at those who came up to the gate, if haply they might F 
die before they came up to the gate: on hearing this, Chris- 
tian said, “ I rejoice and tremble.’ : 
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Lectures on the Prlgrim’s Progress. 


Een. Poor Christian! What a narrow escape he had 
hen. 

Tea. He had; and this is designed to teach us how Sa. 
tan the great enemy of souls, envies and opposes all who 
enter the strait gate; he leaves no meaus untried to allare 
or to terrify them away; and, were it not tor the rich and 
powerful influences ef divine grace, shewing the sinner the 
way ofsalvation, making him willing to enter the gate, and 
leading him in when he is willing, Satan, and the corruption 
of the haman heart, would keep back even an awakened 
sinner, from venturing wholly upon Christ for lile and sal- 
vation. 

In answer to some questions which were put to him, 
Christian related his adventure with Pliable and Worldly 
Wiseman ; humbly acknowledging his own unworthiness 
and transgression, declaring that he was no better than Plia- 
ble, and that, but for the free mercy of God, he had never 
reached the gate at last. Then he fell into admiring joy 
and wonder, to think that he was indeed admitted. This 
isthe effect that will always be produced on the soul of a 
guilty sinner, brought by grace to believe the record which 
God has given, of eternal life, for all who believe on the 
name of his only begotten Son. The soul will be filled with 
holy joy, humble fear, and heavenly wonder. ‘To such the 
poet’s language is truly applicable :— 


‘Why wasI made to hear thy voice 
And enter while there’s rooin ? 

While thousands make a wretehed choice. 
And rather starve than come. 


“Twas the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced us in; 

Else we had still réfused to taste, 
And perisii’d tu our sin.’ 


Nat. Oh, sir T remember that being sung one Lord’s 
supper day ; and I thought it was the prettiest hymn I ever 
heard. 1 wish I could know were to find it, and learn it by 
heart. 

Tea. tis in Dr. Watt’s, the 8th hymn, 3d book. You 
cannot do better than learn it this evening ; it will serve to 
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370 Lectures on the Pilgrin’s Progress. 


impress on your mind just such instructions as this part o: 
the pilgrim’s progress is designed te convey. 

Christian having now entered the strait gate, was directed 
to proceed in the narrow way, which Goodwill pointed out 
to him; telling him that it was cast up by the patriarchs, 
prophets, Christ, and his apostles ; that is, the way of salva- 
tion is clearly marked out and described in their writings, 
and they have gone before us in the way, as examples and 
forerunners. James read the 13th and 14th verses of the 
seventh chapter of Matthew. James read, “Enter ye in at 
the strit gate: for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat; because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 
which leadeth unto hfe, and few there be that find it.” 
Then Nathaniel, at his teacher’s desire, read Prov. iv. 
27. “ Turn not to the right hand nor to the left: remove 
thy foot from evil.” Benjamin read Heb. vi. 12. “ That 
ye be not slothtul, but followers of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.” And the teacher repeat- 
ed this graeious promise, made by the blessed God to the 
Christian pilgrim, Jer. xxxi. 9. “I will cause them to walk by 
the rivers of water in a straight way, wherein they shall not 
stumble.” He then went on to remark, that Christian anx- 
iously inquired ef Goodwill, whether there were any turnings 
and windings, by which a stranger might lose his way. He 
also asked of his friend, whether he could, by any means, 
help him off with the burden that was ypen his back. Te 
the first of these Goodwill replied, that there were many ways 
bearing down upon the right; but the true road might al- 
ways be distinguished by its being straight forward, and ai- 
so narrow ; whereas the others were both wide and crooked. 
As to the other, be was told that he mast be content to beat 
his burden until he came to the place of deliverance, when it 
would fall off of itself. By this is intended that there is no 
deliverance from the guilt and burden of sin, but by the 
geath and blood of Christ, which Christian did not as yet 
fully perceive. Then Christian prepared to take leave of 
his friend, and set forward on his journey, and was recom- 
mended to knock at_the house of the interpreter, who would 
shew him excellent things. 

Nat. What does that mean, sir > 
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Tea. That he should pray for the Holy Spirit to guide 
him into all truth. Christian at this period represents a real 
believer in Jesus Christ, but one whose knowledge is yet ve- 
ry imperfect, and his faith weak. Like the man in the gos- 
pel, who “ saw men as trees walking,” he sees spiritual ob- 
jects but very indistinctly ; but being sincere, cautious, and 
prayerful, he will be led in the way that he should go, (see 
Isa. xxxv. 8.) The gospel assures him that he will find rest 
unto his soul, and encourages him to pray for an increase of 
faith, that he may thus have peace with God threugh our 
Lerd Jesus Christ. The success of such serious enquirers 
is certain, for the gospel bids them “ Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find.” “If ye, being evil, kiOw how | 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more-shall | 
your heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him ;” Luke xi. 13. 

James. And pray, sir, what is meant by the excellent 
things which the Interpreter would shew him ? 

Tea. In general, it means that the Holy Spirit helps all 
true believers to understand the holy Scriptures; which are 
profitable, as milk to feed a new born babe, that he may 
grow thereby, 1 Pet. ii. 2.3 or as a guide to a stranger and 
pilgrim, to keep him from error, and direct him in his way. 
David prayed to be thus instructed, when he said, “ Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” Ps. exix. 18. 

Mr. Bunyan describes Christian as having seen, in the 
house of the Interpreter, several pictures or representations, 
whereby divine truth was conveyed and made clear to his 
mind. The first was the picture of a grave person with his 
eyes lifted up to heaven, the Bible in his hand, the law of 
truth upon his lips, the world was behind his back ; he seem- 
ed to stand pleading with men; and over his head did hang 
a crown of glory. Can yon tell what this was designed to 
represent? | 

Ben. No, sir, I don’t know;—unless it was for St. Paul, 
or Evangelist, whom Christian met, or some other good 
minister of the gospel. 

Tza. Youare quiteright. It was designed to teach the 
pilgrim to seek some evangelical, holy, zealous, self-denying 
mintster as his guide, counsellor and friend, in all difficult 
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places which he might meet with in the way. ‘ Wherefore,’ 
said Interpreter, ‘ take heed to what | have shewed thee, and 
bear well in mind what thou hast seen, lest in thy journey 
thou meet with some that pretend to lead thee right, but their 
way goes down to death. 

The next sight was a very Jarge room full of dust, be- 
cause never swept. Then one came and began to sweep; 
when the dust did fly so abundantly, that Christian was al- 
most choked : then some water was brought and the room 
sprinkled with it; after which it was cleansed with ease and 
pleasure. ‘This we are told was designed to represent 
the heart of a man that was never sanctified by the sweet 
graceof the gospel. ‘The dust shews the filthiness of sin. 
which defiles the whole man; see Gen. vi. 5. When the 
law of God comes with power to the conscience, it discov- 
ers all this guilt and pollution, Rom. vii. 9, 13.3 but the 
Jaw shews fo way of pardon and purity. But when the Gos- 
pel comes with power to the heart, as the clean water ap- 
plied to the room cleaned away its filth and impurity, so 
“ what the law could not do, in that it was weak, God send- 
ing his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
(that is to be an offering or atonement for sin,) condemned 
sin in the flesh.” Through faith in this glorious truth, sir 
is vanquished and subdued, and the soul purified by its sweet 
influences, and made fit for the King of glory to inhabit 


THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 


(Concluded from page 334. } 


“nd many that believed came and confessed, and shewed 
their deeds. Many of them, also, which used curious, (1. €. magi- 
cal,) arts, brought their books together, and burned them before all 
men. So mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” —Acts 
xix. 18, 19, 20. 


Never has any declaration been more strikingly verified 
than that of the apostle. Godliness is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which isto come. A frequent review of this would tend 
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sreatly to encourage us m our way to the kingdom of God, 
and dissipate those fears which frequently collect and form 
a cloud round the Christian when he endeavours to examine 
the future. An interest in the Son of God involves a pro- 
mise of all things needful for our temporal support, and spir- 
itual and eternal felicity. Sin has reduced many a charac- 
ter to poverty ; for whatcan be expected when so much is 
spent at the alehouse, at the keel ground, at the theatre, at 
the card-table, at the concert, &c. &c. How little is spent 
in the cause of God compared with what is squandered away 
in the service of Sin and Satan! 

The worldly affairs of James Hodgson and Thomas Nor- 
ris soon improved by their sober habits and strict regard to 
economy. Their children were sent to school, decently 
clothed, and every thing indicated “ Godliness is profitable 
for all things.” 

On the morning of a day, remarkable in the annals of 
British history for the discovery of a vile conspiracy, com- 
monly called the Popish Plot, which had for its object the 
destruction of the monarch of England and the two houses 
of parliament, the children of Thomas Norris wete earnest in 
their intreaties that their father would allow them to have a 
bonfire, in imitation of the conduct of their play-fellows, that 
they might burn Guy Faux. ‘“ Well, well,” said Norris, 
“ stop till I come home in the evening and I will see, but £ 
cannot stay now to determine. Be good boys, and mind 
your school.” The good man went to his work, and began 
to ruminate on the actions of his life. ‘The mercy of God 
to him appeared astonishing. “ Guy Faux,” exclaimed he 
“ what was his crime compared with mine? What a dark 
lantern did 1 carry—how eagerly I sought the ruin of pre- 
cious souls by depriving them of the word of life ; but God, 
who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
me, even when I was dead in sins, hath quickened ‘me and 
made me alive to God. O, what shall I render to the Lord 
for all his mercies !” Such were the reflections of Norris 
on his happy escape from the grasp of infidelity. Every 

circumstance excited and increased his gratitude to his Great 
Deliverer who had shown him the path of life, and he adore 
ed the gracious hand 
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That drew tim from those treacherous seas, 
And made him seek superior bliss. 






































But what answer could he make to the request of his child- 
ren. He refused in his own mind to allow them to make 
the usual kind of bonfire, because he knew how serious an 
» evil this proved to the neighbourhood, what depredations 
were committed on the farmer’s property, and what a quan- 
tity of wood was stolen for the purpose; yet he felt disposed 
to indulge the boys, so far as it could be done without inju- | 
ry ; not that he considered it necessary to do this in orderto | 
testify his abhorrence of Popery, any more than it was need- | 
ful to decorate the statue of King William in Dublin, for he 
knew that Popery would eventually fall, that its doom was | 
sealed, that its end was decreed by the Holy One, and that | 
all attempts to keep so vile a system in existence would be 
fruitless. | 
Having finished his work, he returned home, and the first 
object that met his attention was Guy Faux, with a lantern 
and a bundle of matches in his hand, borne along as a con- 
demned incendiary towards the place of execution. In a 
short time he saw poor Guy elevated and fixed to the gallows, 
and suddenly a huge pile was lighted, and squibs and crack- 
ers, and the firing of pistels, commemorated the burning of 
the bigoted and cruel, but deluded zealot. . 
In a closet, Norris had a quantity of books and pamphlets, 
which he had purchased at various times, and which he had 
carefully concealed from the view of his wife. While the 
boys were pressing him to let them have a bonfire, he called, [| 
the mother up stairs, and shewed her the books which had 
nearly ruined him and many others; “ And now,” said he, 
“‘ instead of burning‘ that blessed book the Bible, T have re- 
solved to give these to the boys to make a bonfire.” He  } 
seized a quantity of pamphlets, and, putting them into his 
apron, carried them down and placed them in a corner of 
his garden, and returned again forthe remainder. ‘ There, 
lads,” Said he, “ there is something for a bonfire. Now for 
a light : come, mistress, come, and offer a tribute of praise 
to Him that redeemed me from destruction ; and while oeth- 
ers sing of Paine and the Rights of Man, let us sing of Jesus 
and the Rights of God.” : 
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In an instant, the slender materials were in a blaze, amidst 
the huzzas of the children, while Norris sang a hymn ex- 
pressive of his sense of the value of the Bible. 

This was the last vestige of infidelity that remained in the 
house of ‘Uhomas Norris, and with the removal of that termi- 
nated the career of hostility against the Bible ; for the con- 
sistent lives of Hodgson and Norris proclaimed the excellency 
of true religion, for they not only said they loved holiness, 
but their conduct proved it. 

Let the youthful readers of this narrative venerate the 
Scriptures, apd esteem them “more than their necessary 
food.” Sir William Jones declared, “ I have regularly and 
attentively read the Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that 
this volume (independent of its divine origin) contains more 
sublimity and beauty, more pure morality, more important 
history, and finer strains of poetry and elegance, than can be 
collected from all other books in any age or language.” In 
all respects, in all situations, in all circumstances, there is 
nothing so profitable to us as the Bible: it is a fountain of 
pure water, ever flowing for the refreshment of the weary and 
oppressed : it is a mine of solid gold, where all may dig and 
all obtain durable and permanent riches : it is the true polar 
star by which to steer on the ocean of life, so as to gain the 
fair haven of eternal joy and felicity. 

Read, then, this inestimable volume, and pray over what 
you read. This will make a profitable reader. This will 
not only impress divine truth upon your mind, but under the 
blessing of God, convey to your soul the experience of its 
power. ‘“ Many are very careful,” says Dr. Arrowsmith, 
‘to have a fair and well printed Bible, but the fairest and 
finest impression is to have it well printed in the heart bythe 
Srieit.” The great Locke spent the last years of his life 
in reading the Bible, and, writing to a friend, exhorted him 
to Study the Holy Scriptures, especially the New Testa- 
ment, for therein are contained the words of eternal life; it 
has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth with- 
out any mixture of error for its matter.” 

To impress upon the minds of my readers generally the 
importance of studying this blessed book, I will conclude this 
account by remarkigg, that the Emperor Theodosius wrote 







































Progress of Error. 


eut the epistles of Paul, and gotthem by heart—Cronmweii, 
Earl of Essex, learned all the New Testament-—Dr. Gouge 
read fifteen chapters every day, five in the morning, five al- 
ter dinner, and five at night—Bonaventure wrote out all the 
Bible twice, and learned the greater part of it by heart— 
King Alphonsus read the Bible fourteen times over; and 
Prince George, of ‘Transylvania, read it through twenty- 
seven times! How dear must the word of Ged have been 
to these diligent persons of sacred truth. May we meditate 
therein day and night, then may each one sav— 


Let all the forms that men devise 
Assault my faith with treach’rous art, 
I'l] call them vanity and lies, 
And bind the gospel to my heart., 
[ Youth’s Mag. 
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PROGRESS OF ERROR. 
* Avoid the progress of error.” 


Great crimes generally spring from small beginnings, as 
well as great trees and great cities. ‘The heart grows hard 
and wicked by degrees, and probably the worst man that 
ever lived can recollect a time when he shuddered, and hesi- 
tated at the idea of committing a small offence. This truth 
should be often impressed on the young—say to them “ avoid 
the appearance of evil,” for every time you deliberately do 
a wrong thing, your pour a dose of poison into the heart, 
which will tend to destroy conscience, and break dywn the 
principles of virtue, you ought to cherish. 

The traveller whe put up at the old sign of General 
Wayne, in Alesbury, some fifteen or eighteen years ago, I 
promise you, did not leave that house without shaking hands 
with, and praising somewhat, Montgomery Rosco, the inn- 
keeper’ s son, as fine a Jiitle "a as ever blessed a parent 
with the full blossoming of early promises. He was so obe- 
dient to his parents, so atteniive and respectful to strangers, 
so kind and invariably polite to every one, and with all, he 
Jearned so smart at school, that every one loved and admired 
him. 
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Few youth ever left home with fairer prospects and with 
better character than did Montgomery, when at the age of 
fifteen, he was sent to Philadelphia, and put under the care 
of a business doing merchant, that he might get such an in- 
sight into the business, as would justify his father in setting 
him up in a store in Alesbury, for this was the destiny he 
had marked out for his favourite child. His history is di- 
rectly in point in establishing what I said at the beginning ; 
and though few may have passed through as singular a com- 
plication of circumstances ia their way, I am fully satisfied 
that his, in all its main and general features, is the history of 
thousands. 

I said he was apprenticed to a merchant ; it was Mr. 
Markley ; his master esteemed him highly and placed in 
him ualimited confidence. Fora little while he remember- 
ed the kind admonitions of his faithful father of selecting 
company—was conscientious in the discharge of every duty 
—and tried as well as he was able to avoid the appearance 
of evil. One day however he went to the neighbouring store 
a moment to see a young gentleman and return a borrowed 
book. His friend, very politely, drew a glass of wine from 
one of the casks, and pressed him to drink—he did so and 
departed. 

The next day the same person rs sen in to see him—he 
happened to be alone—and the strong desire not to be be- 
hind hand with his new neighbour, overcame the scruples of 
conscience : and he treated him in return to a glass of wine. 
In the hurry of the moment, he did not stop the liquor pro- 
perly.—His master came in—saw the neglect, and enquired 
—‘ Montgomery—have you been at the wine cask !”" it was 
an awful moment to him—he dared not pause to think—he 
yielded to another temptation, and answered, trembling— 
‘No, Sir, I have not.”—The old gentleman Jooked at him 
searchingly—then turned and stopped the Uquor tight him- 
self. 

The next morning the same young gentleman stepped 
into the store and asked Mr. M. to sell him a cask of such 
wine as Montgomery had given him the evening before. 
Mr. M. looked at Montgomery again, as if to say tell the truth 
next time. The exposure was too humiliating for the high 


spirited youth to bear. He saw his friend and ‘entreated him 
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to tell Mr. M. that he drew the wine himself. His friend 
laughed and told him he would for an oyster supper.—The 
bargain was struck—he acquitted Montgomery in Mr. 
Markley’s eyes ; but the poor boy was destitute of money. 
He had already taken some long steps aside. He took 
another—and resorted to his master’s drawer for money to 
meet the expense of the supper he had promised. 

While they sat in the cellar to which they had repaired, a 
gaming board was produced—and he was asked to play for 
a small sum. The thought struck him that here was a 
chance to win the money he had taken from his master, and 
return it. He played and lost. He played again and 
again,—still he lost. | 

His error was now of an alarming character. He be- 
came desperate—he took the further sums from the counter, 
which were necessary to pay what he borrowed and lost. It 
was missed—he saw himself liable to be discovered and 
ruined, and resolved at a single effort to retrieve his charac- 
ier, by procuring the sum deficient, and depositing it some- 
where where it might seem to have been overlooked. 

He ruse, late at night—entered the store, took two hund- 
red dollars and went to the gambling house, where he was 
confident he could win the money. He lost it every cent. fF 
The morning came—Mr. M. happened not to examine the 
drawer which had contained the money himself ; and at ten 
o’clock told Montgomery to carry it to the old bank. Mr. 
Markley had large deposit in anether bank, and the infatua- 
ted youth drew a check on that bank, for the $200; signed 
his master’s name to it, presented it ; and was detected. [| 
He confessed the whole affair when it was too late; he had 
intended to deposit the money he thus attempted to draw in 
lieu of the money lost, and depend on chance to conceal the 
crime yet a little longer.. 

Poor fellow, I saw him once afterwards, and with a tear 
in his eye, and grasping my hand he said—“ ¥ am going to 
the State-Prison, fora six penny glass of wine.”—alluding to 
the first error he committed, and which had led to all the | 
rest.—Emporium. | 
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Early Piety. 


EARLY PIETY, 
OR THE HISTORY OF DOROTHEA. 


In the pretty village of Linton, there lived a virtuous 
widow ; she was singularly affectionate towards ber child- 
ren, and most zealous in her endeavours to train them up in 
the paths of virtue and religion. 

She had a daughter named Dorothea, about ten years old, 
of a lively disposition, but much inclined to petulance. The 
mother not having it in her power to give up her time en- 
tirely to the education of her child, and fearing that she 
might acquire bad habits amongst her young companions, 
placed her under the care of an excellent school mistress, 
with whom she remained two years, making rapid progress 
in piety, and storing her young mind with many invaluable 
lessons, which were there impressed upon her, but more es- 
pecially that of making our blessed Saviour the model of her 
life. 

When Dorothea returned home, she became the comfort 
of her family. Patient, gentle, and obedient, she never 
complained, talked little, but always to the purpose; con- 
tented and cheerful, not only in the fulfilment of her several 
duties, but likewise under those little trials which all are oc- 
casionally called upon to bear. Modest, humble, and sime 
ple, both in her dress and manners, she was respectful to- 
wards eyery one; careful not to speak evil of any, desirous 
to oblige, calm, and at peace with God. Such a course of 
conduct soon redered Dorothea an object of esteem through- 
out the parish, till jealousy raised up persecutions against 
her. Some of her companions endeavoured to injure her 
reputation ; some ridiculed, and others treated her as a 
hypocrite, a vain pretender to superior piety. Dorothea 
bore all this in silence, patiently submitting for the love of 
Jesus ; and, moreover behaved with such uniform kindness, 
even towards those by whom she was thus ill-treated, that 
all were at length convinced of her innocence, and the up- 
rightness and integrity of her heart; whilst the calumnies 
of her enemies turned only to their own confusion, 

Vow: VI. No. 11. 33 
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The minister of the parish, being struck with the superi- 
ority of Dorothea’s conduct to that of the other young per- 
sons whom he instructed, and beholding with admiration the 
wonderful effects which divine grace had wrought upon her 
soul, begged her to give him some account of her habitual 
conduct, and manner of living with her young companions. 
“‘ Sir,” replied Dorothea, “ what I do is, I fear, very little 
compared with what I ought to do, but I have never forgot- 
ten the advice which my school mistress gave me when I was 
not more than eleven years old. She often exhorted me to 
mzke Jesus Christ the pattern of all my actions—my guide 
and example in every kind of trial; and this I humbly 
strive to do. When I awake in the morning, and whilst I 
am rising, I think of the holy child of Bethlehem, who of- 
fered himself a sacrifice to God the Father: in humble imi- 
tation of him, I offer myself a sacrifice to God, by consecrat- 
ing the day and all my labours to his service. When I pray, 
I think of Jesus Christ praying to, and adoring his Father, 
and endeavour, as far as possible, to bring my heart into 
the same holy frame.—When at work, I think how Jesus la- 
boured for my salvation : and then so far from compiaining, 
join my labours unto his, in humble love and resignation. 
When receiving the commands of my parents or superiors, 
I recolfect how submissive and obedient Jesus was to the 
holy virgin and to Joseph, and immediately try to conform 
my spirit unto his bright example. [f desired to perform 
any thing unpleasant, I immediately think how Christ sub- 
mitted to the death of the cross for my sako: which enables 
me cheerfully to fulfil my duty, however painful or difficult 
it be. If any one speaks ill of me, or abuses me, I make 
no reply, but suffer all in silence ; remembering with what 
patience Christ endured the mest cruel torments, calumnies 
and accusations. I reflect moreover, on the innocence of 
Jesus 3 he did not deserve the evil he endured ; whereas J, 
a poor sinner, deserve far greater evils than those which I 
am called upon to bear. When taking my daily meals, } 
think of the temperance and frugality of Jesus, seeking and 
commanding that all things should be done to the glory of 
God. If 1 am obliged to eat any thing dtéagreeabie, I re- 
member the gall which was given to our blessed Saviour on 
tee cross, and for his sake make a cheerful sacrifice of my 
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and-still more so to subdue my own passions, which natur- 
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‘nelination. If I have not sufficient food to satisfy my hun- 
ser, still 1 am content, when I recollect that Jesus fasted for- 
ty days and forty nights, that he suffered hunger and thirst 
for our sakes, to expiate the sins and intemperance of men. 

When I take any recreation, | represent to myself Jesus 

Christ 3 meek, affable, and holy in all conversation with his 
Apostles. When I hear any evil speaking, or am witness to 
the commission of any sin, 1 pray that God will pardon the 
offender: recollecting how the heart of Christ was pierced 
with grief, when he saw his heavenly Father thus profaned. 
When I think on the numberless sins that are committed in 
the world, and the grievous manner in which God’s com- 
mands are but too often broken, I sigh, and long to obtain 
that holy temper which we may conceive our Saviour to 
have felt, when he said, ‘O holy Father, the world knows 
thee not !? When I attend on public worship, I join with all 
my heart and soul in the holy sentiments of Jesus, who sac- 
rificed himself for the glory of the Lord, und in order to ex- 
piate the sins of men, and purctrase their salvati ion. When 
{ sing, or hear others sing the praises of my God, then it is 
that I rejoice in the Lord, and glory in the God of my salva- 
tion: then it is, I fancy myself listening to that glorious can- 
ticle, that sacred hymn which Jesus sung with his disciples 
after the institution of the holy sacrament.’ When I lie 
down to sleep, then I meditate on Jesus, who only took re- 
pose that he might consecrate himself with sew vigour to 
the glory of his Father; or I meditate on the difference be- 
tween my bed and the cross of Christ, on which, nevertiie- 
less, he lay down like a lamb, offering his life and soul to 
God ; after which, I go to sleep, repeating in my heart the 
words of the dying Jesus: Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” 

The clergyman, astonished at finding so much wisdom in 
a poor young villager, exclaimed, “ O Dorothea ! how hap- 
py ny you; what comfort, what happiness you must en- 
joy! 

? Iti is true,” replied she, “ indeed, that I have great com- 
fort in serving God, but I must confess that I have also my 
share of trouble, and many conflicts to undergo. It is often 
very difficult to bear the ridicule of those who mock at me, 
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388 The fall of the Leaf. 
ally are very strong. Although God gives me strength, he 
still suffers me to meet with frequent and grievous tempta- 
tions P 
“ How, then, do you manage,’ 
overcome these temptations r”’ 
Dorothea ingenuously replied, “ O sir! when my soul is 


said the clergyman, “ te 


sorrowful and my spirit is disquieted within me, then I think 


of my Saviour, weary, comfortless, and dying on the cross, 
and with himI say in my heart these words wnich he him- 
self so often uttered in the garden of Olives: Father ! thy 
will be done. As to my temptations, when I find within a 
tendency to any sin, or an inclination to follow the bad ex- 
ample of my young companions, and to partake of their gid- 
dy amusements, I fancy to myself, that I hear Jesus $ saying to 
me, What my child, wilt thou also forsake me, and give thy- 
self a prey to this vain world, and all its sinful pleasures ? 
Wilt ¢hou too, Dorothea, withdraw thine heart from me? 
Are there not too many whotransgress my laws! Wilt thou 
also become one of them? Wilt thow neglect to serve me? 
TheneI reply, No my God ; I will never forsake thee; un- 
tll death will I be faithfal. Lord unto whom shall I go, if 
I abandon thee? for thou alone hast the words of eternal 
life. This thought soon fills me with new strength and cou- 
rage. What, indeed, can be more noble, than the endeavour 
to follow the example of the Lord? what more delightful, 
than the attempt to imitate the Lord our Saviour? what 
greater happiness, than the service of so good a master?” 

“ Go, Dorothea,” said the minister, * continue to profit 
by the grace and favour with which you are blessed of the 
Lord. O, how happy is the soul which thus seeks to im}; 
tate the Lord our Saviour !” 


neti 
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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

What a change has taken place in the appearance of na- 
ture! <A few months ago, the trees put forth their buds of 
lively green, and their blossoms of many colours: but those 
blossoms have gone by ; those leaves have assumed a yel- 
low fading hue; they are loosened fram the stem; a brisk 
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breeze sometimes springs up,—they are whirled from the 
branches, and rustle under our feet. Every day when we 
first look abroad, we can perceive that the clothing of the 
woods is thinned. Soon they will be entirely stripped. A 
few soaking rains or stormy blasts will sweep off the remain- 
ing foliage, and leave the boughs bare and desolate. Who 
can observe the scene without admitting the serious reflecs 


tion,—“ And we all fade as a leaf !” 


“ T,ike leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth ; now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their turn decay, 

So flourish these, when those are past away.” 


Children, with you it is now springtime. You put forth 
the lively leaves of cheerfulness and vigour, and the gay 
blossoms of hepe. But look at that old man, who goes 
trembling along ; his thin and hoary locks proclaim that itis 
autuinn with him. Ah! he was once as vigorous and gay 
as you! And you, unless snatched off by some earlier 
stroke, will be as feeble and way-worn as him! Does it 
seem to you very long to look forward to that period? Ask 
him, and he will tell you that tu look back, it seems te him 
but as yesterday. With the falling leaves of every autumn 
some of his cherished joys, or busy schemes, or darlj 
hopes have withered and died at his feet. It will be so with 
you 3 for all below the skies is very short-lived and deceit- 
ful. Therefore, set your affections on things above, and not 
on things on the earth ; seek a portion in heaven that shall 
never fade away ; that when your earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle shall be dissolved, you may be received into unfailing 
habitations in that world, where 


‘* Everlasting spring abides 
And never withering flowers,” 
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David Brown.—Thy will be done, &¢c- 


DAVID BROWN. 


Letter from David Brown to a lady in Wilmington, Del. 
It was written on the 29th of May last at Dwight, on the 
Arkansas, at which place he arrived in April. 

“« My fond parents embraced me with tears—they were 
overcome with joy. ‘They are, both very much devoted to 
God their Saviour. - Three of my sisters are also professors 
of religion. God has been good and gracious tous. O! 
may we all praise Him day and night. Let all the creation 
give glory to Him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the 
Lamb. 

“ The mission family here are all well-—they are lovely 
people. You would be pleased to see them, no doubt. I 
presume there are seventy boys and girls in the school, who 
are making rapid progress in their studies. The generality 
of the Cherokee people are anxious to have their children 
educated and brought up as the white children. When they 
attend the preaching of the Gospel, they listen with profound 
attention ; and some, I hope, have already been translated 
from the dominion of darkness unto the glorious kingdom of 
Christ. Pray for us that the Gospel may have a happy ef- 
fect upon my countrymen, and that many may finally re- 
joice with you in the kingdom of Heaven. 

* Useful books are in great demand here. The children 
were very glad when I brought them small books from the 
east. Ifthe people of benevolence and humanity in Wil- 
mington wish to do some good to their red brethren of the 
west, tell them to send on useful books, on philosophy, relt- 
gion,” &c. 


“¢ Thy will be done on earth as itis in Heaven.” 


At an anniversary meeting of the London Sunday School 
Union, the Rev. S. Kilpin remarked, that in catechising 
some children on the subject, “ Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” the following were the questions and an- 
swers. What is to be done? The willof God. Where is 
itto be done ? Onearth. How is it tobe done? As itisin 
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heaven. How do you think the angels do the will of God 
in heaven, as they are our pattern ? The first replied, “ they 
doit immediately.” The second, “ they do it actively.” 
The third, “ they do it unitedly.” Here a pause ensued, 
and no other child appeared to have any answer; but after 
some time, a little girl arose and said, “ Why, Sir, they do 
it without asking any questions.” 


The Reflecting Child—“< What eccasions that melan- 
choly look?” said I to one of my young favourites one 
morning. He turned away to hide a tear ready to start in 
his eyes. His brother answered for him : “ Mother is very 
angry with him because he would not say his prayers last 
night, and cried all day because a little sparrow died that he 
was fond of.” At this the little mourner hastily turned 
around, and looking at me, exclaimed, “ I could not say 
Thy will be done, because of my poor bird.” I took him 
by the hand, and pointing to his school fellows, mark this 
observation, said I, from the youngest, only six years old ; 
for it explains the nature of prayer, of which, perhaps, some 
of you are ignorant. Many persons repeat words who ne- 
ver prayed in their lives. My dear boy, I am very glad to 
find you were afraid to say to God, what you could not say 
truly from your heart ; but you may beg of him to give you 
submission to his will, and you may try to forget the loss of 
your sparrow, and find anotherto supply its place ; for 
that is what all wise persons do, instead of fretting and 
vexing themselves, they consider how to retreive their losses 
by other means. 


ae 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHILDREN. 


The Protestants have endured much persecution in 
France. The following instance of firmness in Jeanneton, 
a young girl, one of the family of M. Migault, is very inter- 
esting and instructive, and is related by the father. 

The next day the soidiers renewed their search, and at. 
fength discovered the terrified girl hidden under a heap of 
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straw near the stables. She had passed the night ina wood 
situated about eight hundred paces from the house, but at 
break of day, apprehending that the place was insecure, she 
determined to leave the wood, and cemmit herself to the 
straw she recollected was in the court-yard. Jeanneton was 
more shocked to hear their oaths and imprecations, than 
alarmed for her safety. The ruffians took the little money 
she had about her person, and dragged her with brutal 
harshness, before the parish priest; whose name was St. 
Maxire. 

We cannot, my dear children, sufficiently praise God for 
the energy of mind and correctness of feeling, with which he 
inspired our dear Jeanneton. In vain did the priest present 
a paper which said she had become a Roman Catholic, for 
her signature, and in vain did the cavaliers employ menaces 
and the most unmanly violence—she remained inflexible ; 
and when the priest, wearied with her constancy, inserted in 
the paper, that “ she did not sign it, because she was igno- 
rant of writing,” Jeanneton undauntedly and distinctly de- 
clared “she knew how to write, and that the reason why 
she refused to put her name to the paper was, because she 
continued faithful to her creed, and disdained the offer to 
sign its abjuration !” 

When the family were effecting their escape, a poor boy 
conducted some of the children towards the beach, but ne 
provision had been made for his own passage. : 

It was here that this pious and intelligent lad addressed 
me, in substance, with these remarkabie words :—“ I intreat 
you, Sir, to take me along with you. If you will pay my 
passage, I shall be no further charge. I have long desired 
to escape into any country where I may wership God in 
spirit and in truth; but I did not dare inform my father 
and mother of my wish. O do, pray, Sir, take me with 
you. It is promised, ‘seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and all other things shall be given.’ Now, 
Sir, 1am not afraid but that the Almighty will provide for 
me, because it isin search of his ‘ kingdom and righteous- 
ness’ I am going. abroad. I wish to sit under the ministry 
of such men as Monsieur Perault.” His manner was as im- 
pressive as his language; his earnestness was irresistible, 
and I promised that if the boat were sufficiently large, he 
might embark.” 
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— Our readers will pe happy to hear that he escaped; and 

° |) tet them bless God that they are not exposed to such perse- 

" |) cutions; and let them pray for grace to improve their nu- 

|] merous religious privileges. 

7 
' | 
j SABBATH SCHOOL. 
: | 
¢ INTERESTING ACCOUNT FROM A SUPERINTENDENT. " 
; I was (says he,) one Sunday afternoon about to close the 


School in which I was engaged, when a well dressed, genteel 
' person, who presented himself as a visitor, requested me to 
| allow him (if it would not be deemed an intrusion) to speak 
to the .children ; this being readily granted, he addressed 
them nearly to the following effect : 

“There was once a poor lad, who was noted even among 
his sinful companions for his wickedness, but especially for 
his swearing and sabbath-breaking. He, along with some 
' others, resolved one Sunday to follow and pelt some steady 

_ boys who were going to their sehool. However it so hap- 
_ pened, that the lads on being attacked, took to their heels ; 
_ this lad followed them to the very door of the school, which, 
when opened, (they were then singing) such a sound came 

from the place, as seemed to stun him. He wondered what 

they could be doing in the inside; anda teacher at that mo- 

ment admitting the other boys, invited him in. A new scene 

now opened itselfupon him, near 300 boys seated with their 
teachers ; they all appeared so neat and clean, and in such 
order, he wished he was “ one.” He stood for some time a 
spectacle for the whole school, dirty and ragged, and withhis 
wooden clogs on, which, whenever he stirred, made him the 

‘ object of every person, to his great shame and mortification. 
: After some consultation, he being a stout good looking lad, 
J it- was resolved to admit him, and he was put into the ABC 
Class, though it was found he was not fit even for this place. 
I;very thing was new to him. The next Sunday he appear- 
ed; his hair was combed, his face was washed, but his clogs 
still remained to mortify him; his particular case was taken 
nto’ consideration, and a pair of shoes was given him. He 
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now found himself so much behind the other boys, that he 
resolved to strain every nerve to get upto them. This de- 
termination was the means of his rising to the very First Class 
when his conduct being so much approved of, he was cho- 
sen a Teacher. He now felt he had something more to do 
than to teach,—he had a soul to save; in a little time he 
was enabled after much prayer, to “ believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” and to rejoice in. HIS salvation. The Lord 
then called him to preach these “ glad tidings,” and happen- 
ing some time after to preach within 20 miles of his old much 
loved school, he rode hard after his morning’s labour, and 
reached the place just in time to see the poor lads in his own, 
very own school ; and here he is now speaking to you! 

The scene now became truly affecting ; he burst into tears, 
as did several others around him; at last, he sobbed out— 
Oh! my dear lads, be in right good earnest to make the 
most of your very great Sunday School privileges: Ihave 
kept you too long—God bless you all! He then concluded 
with a most affecting prayer. 


AMERICAN TRACT MAGAZINE. 


In passing, a few days since, through a country town in 
New-Hampshire, in which I was a stranger, I called at a 
house to inquire the way, and found it to be the residence of 
a pious aged clergyman, with whom I formerly had some 
acquaintance. He was sitting alone in an arm-chair with a 
Tract in his #and—he laid it down and received me very 
cordially ; and while he spoke, I observed his eyes were 
filled with tears. He took the little book, which I found to 
be the American Tract Magazine, and said to me, “ Have 
you seen this? (pointing to the story of Dame Cross,) I 
have been crying over it. During the few moments I tarried 
in the house, he very tenderly adverted to his family afflic- 
tions; and his whole deportment seemed to say, in an affect- 
ing manner, that he wished he had the same pious resigna- 
tion as was exhibited by the poor woman of whom he had 
been reading. He spoke of the kindness and sympathy he 
had received from a friend who had spent the preceding day 
with him, which was the Sabbath, performed three public 
services, and left him the Magazine he then held in his 
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hand. 1 soon left him, and as I proceeded on my way, ma- 
ny pleasing thoughts passed through my mind in connexion 
with the good man and his Tract; and I was resolved to 
avail myself of the privilege of reading the story which had 
given him so much consolation, and to invite my neighbours 
and friends to unite with me in subscribing for the work. I 
found my friends ready to co-operate, and must now request 
you to forward me five copies. Tract Magazine: 


POETRY. 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
To a Young Lady on her presenting the Lily of the Vale 


Where bloom’d these fragrant, modest flowers * 
Ellen, grew they in royal bowers ? 
From splendid gardens did they come ? 
QO: were they nurstin granduer’s dome * 
L think not so. These heads reclin’d, 
(Fit emblem of the humble mind) 

To me bespeak sequestered place, 

Far from the range of folly’s gaze, 
Where the sun sheds its gentlest beams, 
Or faint:y through the umbrage gleams, 
"Twas there they grew, in twilight gloom. 
Gather’d and shew this sweet prefume. 
Dear girl, the Lily of the Vale, 

So fair in form, so sweet, so frail, 

Tells thee of humble, modest worth. 
Which heeds not the eclat of birth, 

Nor wealth, nor fame, but good, sincere, 
With blessings fills her lite sphere ; 
And breaths to Heavenin sweetest lays, 
The heart of prayer, the soul of praise. 
Too fragile for this stormy clime, 

True she must fall ; the hand of time 
Will bear her hence, but not to die, 
Transplanted in her native sky, 
Perrennial there, her bloom shall be 
Fragrant to immortality. 


AMANDA. 
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LA FAYETTE. 





The following lines, written by Mrs. Willard, principal of the 

Troy Female Seminary, were presented to General La Fayette 

on his visit to that institution, by two of the pupils, daughters of 
the Governors of Vermont and Michigan. 
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And art thou then dear Hero come ? 
And do our eyes behold the man, 

Who nerved his arm and bared his breast el 
For us, ere yet our life began ? ba 

For us and for our native land, 
Thy youthful valor dared the war ; 

And now, in winter of thine age, 
Thou’rt come and left thy lov’d ones far. 


Then deep and dear thy welcome be ; 
Nor think thy daughters far from thee : 
Columbia’s daughters, lo! we bend, 
And claim to call thee Father, Friend ! 


i * 
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But was’t our country’s rights alone 
Impell’d Fayette to Freedom’s van ; 
No! ‘twas the love of human kind— 
It was the sacred cause of man— 
It was benevolence sublime, 
Like that which sways the eternal mind ! 
And benefactor of the world, 
He sheds his blood for all mankind! 


Then deep and dear thy welcome be: 
Nor think thy daughters far from thee ! 
Daughters of human kind, we bend, 
And claim to call thee Father, Friend. 


‘These lines were afterwards, by particular request, sung with 
yreat sweetness and pathos, by Miss Eliza Smith, of Worcester, 
Mass. in the chorus of which the young ladies generally joined, 
and the whole was executed with much effect. The General 
was much affected, and at the close of the singing, with eyes 
suffused in tears, he said—“ I cannot express what I feel on this 
occasion ; but will you Madam, present me with three copies of 
those lines, to be given by me, as from you to my three daugh- 
ters.” —It is wholly unnecessary to add that the request was com- 
plied with. 
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